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SAINTS BY FRA FILIPPO 


LIPPI 


FOUR 


A PICTURE of Four Saints by Fra 
} DI | pp was purchased by th 
Must n 17, and since August last has 
een har n Gallet [he painting 
was ow n Boston, where it had been 
leposite n the art museum of that city 
nd kep n storeroom Here it was 
seen and recognized by Dr. Osvald Sirén 
11910. %Inan article in the Boston Mu- 
seum Bulletin, vol. XIV, Dr. Sirén writes 
of some | n pictures the Museum 
which were not then on exhibition and 
comments length on this painting 
[he most important picture among 
those which | had the pleasure of seeing in 
the storerooms of the Boston Museum,” he 
writes s a large altar wing representing 
wi neeling and two standing saints, of 
whi however, one is almost gon Phe 
picture 1s In a poor state Of preservation, 
the paint beginning to peel off in parts; 
nevertheless its quality 1s so superior to 
iny of the other pictures here discussed 
that even in its bad condition it appeals 
with the stror voice Of a great master 
[here can be no doubt that this beautiful 


an authentic work by Fra 


Filippo 


ppi. Sufficient reason for the attmbu- 
tion 1s offered by the masterly treatment 
of the mantle folds of the two kneeling 
saints and by the strong plastic quality 
of the figures, which stand out with the 
same kind of massive broadness as in 
Fra Filippo’s best works of his mature 


period. The characterization of the youth- 
ful bishop and the old brooding friar with 
find in 


more 


head inclined is equal to what we 


Fra Filippo’s best works. Both have 
or less pertrait-like character and reveal 
a deep understanding of human tempera- 
ments. Of the two standing saints, one 
seems to have been Saint Francis; the other, 
wearing a bishop’s mantle, who 1s better 


preserved, appears to be Saint Augustine.! 


Ihe standing saints are St. Augustine at the 
left and St. Francis at the right; below, kneeling, 
are ol Lou's of [Toulouse at the left and St 
Benedict at the right 

> 


TROPOLITAN 


ty 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


} 


In spite of its ruinous state, the color, wi 


eravish white and p 


Fig 
its subdued 


I NKis 


tones, 1s thoroughly characteristic of the } 
mastel 

“This picture, which has been the righ 
wing of a large altar panel, belongs e 
dently to Fra Filippo’s middle perio 


the time of the Prato frescoes 


about 
ght be compared to the large Madenn; 
and Saints in the 
ing Saints 


mi 
or to the tw 
stand in the Galler 


It would be interesting to knoy 


Louvre, 
wings, with 
at Turin 

whether anything more has been presery 
of the altarpiece of which this wing on 
The only suggestion yw 


formed a part 


have to offer is in re card to the predell: 
There is in the collection of the Princess 
Oldenburg in Petrograd a small pred 


picture representing a scene from the life 





Saint Augustine, which may have belong 
to the same altarpiece as the present wi 
if we are right in calling the bishop Sain 
\ugustine. It is also conceivable th 
the predella pictures which now are used | 
as a footpiece to Fra Filippo’s Annunca- | 
tion, in S. Lorenzo, in Florence, and whic 
represent scenes from the life of Saint 
Nicholas, originally formed part of th 
same altarpiece as the wing under dis 
cussion. At least they do not belong 
to the picture with which they now are } 
combined, and they are works of the | 


same period of Fra Filippo’s activity as 
Perhaps other parts 
still hidden at dis | 


tant places; we have at present no_ poss! 


the Boston panel. 


of this altarpiece ar 


bility of making a close inquiry into this | 
question.” 
Nothing need be added to Dr. we | 
statement of the ascription of the pictur 
or his surmises in regard to it. The 
juries to the panel were caused by damp 
ness and heat. The center of the panel 
however, including the heads of Sait 


Louis and Saint Benedict and the surround 
ing parts, is in a good state of preserva 





tion. No finer example of the painting‘ 
its time than this fragment can be foun¢ 
in the Museum. 
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ONE OF THI 


STATIONS OF THE 


KAIDO 


KISO 


BY HIROSHIGE 


MORE JAPANESE PRINTS 
THE Japanese artists who made color 
prints were not numerous; the list 
of the well-known ones does not number 
more than fiftv, and if those best known 
had not been tremendously prolific, the 
Japanese color print would be rare indeed. 


Very 


[hey, however, produced a great number of 
prints in large editions but comparatively 
few books with colored illustrations; most 
of the illustrated works were simply in 
black and white. 

The prints appeared in single sheets 
or series, which were originally sold in 
simple paper covers. These 
were sometimes bound or sewn together, 
which makes them look like books, but in 
reality they are a kind of album and should 
be classed amongst the prints. To this kind 
belong the different series of landscapes 
by Hiroshige and his best-known work, 
the Tokaido, a series of views on the main 
road from Che traveler 
or pilgrim who had made this journey 
bought the record of the 
beautiful spots he had seen on his journey, 
of the famous inns on the road, and the 
difficult crossings he had made; it is prac- 
tically the same as the souvenirs of the 
Rhine which our fathers used to bring back 


collections 


Tokio to Kyoto. 


Tokaido as a 


from their European voyages, strings of 
colored views that fitted in a coin-shaped 
box, only, the Japanese kind, 
intended for the common people, ts artists 
and beautiful 

Hiroshige made many series of views of 
the famous roads, interesting 
turesque Some ol 
well known and are represented in most of 
the important collections; the earlier series 
however, are not so often seen. The 
Museum collec 
eighty Hiroshige landscape prints amongst 
which many are quite rare, and all of 


exceptionally good quality 


though 


cities, pie 


lakes, etc these are 


has acquired a tion of 


they are, in 


fact, the best pieces chosen from a collec- 
tion of unusually high standard. 

lhe Museum has also acquired a num- 
ber of Hiroshige flower and bird prints 


and a collection of Shunsho, Shunyei, and 
Shunko actor portraits. What the Hiro- 
shige prints were as souvenirs of the road, 
the theatre 

[hey represented the actors in their best mo- 
ments in famous parts, and often in female 
roles, as no women were allowed on the Jap- 
anese stage. These prints, bought as me- 
mentoes of the plays or actors, were not pub- 


the actor portraits were of 


lished in large collections but often in sets 
of from two to five, representing either the 
actors separately or a scene from the play 


33 
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; 
Shunsho, who was born in 1726, broke publisher. The series of four actors re- 
entirely with the style of the so-called — produced here is without background, and | 
primitives or the Torn school; he only has the fsubo and the artist’s signature 
continued to make use of the size of the — very small in red on the robes of the figures, 
prints which had been customary for acto1 Katsukawa Shunsho became the head 


called Hosoveé 
he started 
his own in which 


portraits and which are 


by the Japanese. For the rest 


out on a new line entirels 
there is no trace of the primitives or their 
relation to ti 


He thei 


1@ Chinese classic painters 


lacks r simple, great curves and 


ee a hool know n 
because they 
forming their surnames likewise after his. 


Shunyei and Shunko were the most inter- 


as 


the Katsukawas 
all took the master’s name. 


though their actor 
like the master’s, they 


esting of these pupils; 


portraits are very 














FOUR ACTOR 
Y SH 

noble simpli but he has, on 1 ot 
hand rreat, direct frankness and cel 
tain degree of realism. His portraits ar 
real portraits, the famous actors are si 
recognizable, they are daintily drawn, and 
the color hemes are charming lhoug!] 
the comp on most of hi tor por 
traits Is e simples ne standing 
heures n | e about 12x5 nche 
ther nfinite variet n 1 rran 
ment me « he earl portraits h 

no background, then come the simple inc 

Ol land pe or interior pro 

sus ed | th Stage ner n nai 
some quite el 1 realistic backgrounds 
Mat f th I Shunshos have ne 
nature exce] he small seal in th 
shape of a \ son of 1 
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have their own characteristics and qual- | gibp 
ties. Shunver’s color is more subdued painte 
nd less charming, his drawing, on th rte 
other hand, ts finer than Shunsho’s; Shunko woe 
Is p ips More spirited and less conven- | Ero, 
tional tl his mastet a 
um ¢ 

ter on, the works of these masters W | ’ 
shown in Room H11, where a collection ” 

{ Japanese prints 1s always on view andIs_ | jojo 


changed every few months \t 


present 
presel | rat Oo! 


me Oo new! uired Hiroshige land- oI 

| t 
scapr 1 flower prints are shown there, and rod 
he most important Shunsho actor portraits m 
t men 

ire in the Room of Recent Accessions a 
Through these new acquisitions of particl- | Hore , 
] ] { 5 | +}, | mn ; 
larly fine examples the Museum collection rane 

oO Hur 110% Shuns ) ind his school has . 
5 . mak 

1 11 | ) ) 

become exceptionally good. S.C. B.R an; 
nnin 
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FIG. 1. THE WORKSHOP OF THE 


ANCIENT GREEK YARN- 
MAKING 


THE Metropolitan Museum is fortu- 
nate in having among its Greek collections 


three antique ceramics of exceptional 
interest, since they tell in a_ graphic 


way something of textile art in Europe's 
oldest nation, several centuries before 
Christ. 

\s research brings to light more of Greek 
life and we find a distinctive 
charm in their humbler crafts and indus- 
tries. One, the practical, every-day tex- 
tile art, supplied them with clothing and 
Only fragments 
remain, and they 
just how 


Indeed, 


customs, 


interior two 
of these early 
sive very little information as 


arm was spun and cloth woven. 


hangings. 
fabric | 


to 


the story of ancient Greek textiles would 
be lost, had not poets of that day delighted 
to sing of it and artists to paint it. These 
tell of the high technical 
attained in spinning and weaving and des- 
while scene- 


poems skill 


cribe many of the processes; 
painted vases from the potter’s hand im- 
and metallic earths its 
varied tasks. 

From these artist-potters come the Mu- 
scum ceramics on whose decoration we can 
all the varn-making 
[he group includes a charming pyxis, or 
tollet box, of the fifth century, and 
rare nol, or rove-making implements, ot! 
The little pyxis 
workshop of the 
In Greek 


trace processes ol 


two 


ntury. 
the 


apart 


prey lous 
ntroduces us to 
every 


figure | 


women, a 


room set 


house ol size (see 


sulticient 
engaged in 


right 


busily 
the extrem 

making ready long, slender rove for 
spinning, 


Here the women. are 


4MlouS Wavs. One, al 
wool on the 


by rolling loos« 


WOMEN 


PYXIS 


FROM AN ATHENIAN 


The second figure has a distaff, and a 
spindle with which she is twisting the rove 
into yarn. 

The two antique onol are even more 


intimately related to the industry, since 


they served Athenian women of rank as 
textile implements (see figures 2-4). The 


onos is shaped like a great thimble and fits 
snugly over the knee. On it the wool was 
fashioned and rolled into rove, as on the 
the littl 


In 


worker’s bare leg in the scene on 
pyvxis. Clothing hindrance 
rove-making, so for ladies of station the 
this ceramic implement 
roughened by a fish- 
working 
smooth 


proy ed a 


potter invented 
Its upper surface ts 
scale pattern, thus providing a 
texture like the rather than 
glaze. 

Ihe function ot 
unknown; then it 
ornamental roof-tile; 


was solved by 


skin 


the onos for vears was 
thought to be 
the enigma 
Athens of 


an onos bearing a picture of one on a rove 


Was an 
finally 


the discovery in 


maker's knee. The decoration of th 
onos of Athens presents occupations of 
women, with one panel devoted to the 


textile processes of rove-making, spinning, 
and weaving. It 
It pictures a women’s quarter in what seems 


is unusual in two ways 


and also carries the in 
Onl 


} 
a house of nobility 


dustry through cloth weaving about 
two dozen of these quaint implements ar 
ten of them are ¢ l 


belonging exclusivel\ 


known, and but 

black-figured ware 

the sixth century 
Ihe Metroy 


are in ast black-figured g 


two 
this | 


paintings on ons 
l their 


exnibdit 


ng 


other 


prancing 
pre parator\ 


] 


This last 


onos 18 a 
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processes preliminat yspinning than any — basket ts an often observed object in vase. 
Greek vase-painting. On its panels are paintings, especially when women ar 
exceedingly lively activities women wash present 
! 

ing wool, beating and clapping it to loosen ' 
"3 f PI are The softest fleeces, white as driven snoy 
the fibers, and shaping it into rove on the : 

iat . cgciaakh Beside their feet in osier baskets, glow 
leg. It no doubt displays the workshop 


of a simple home, or possibly one of thosi 


stablishments where varn and cloth mak- 
ng were carried on as a distinct trade by a 
separate class of workers. The Museum 
Is more than favored in possessing this 
rare piect 

he wool for spinning was furnished by 
ereat herds of sheep which frequented the 
mountain slopes of the region. No feature 





ATHENIAN ONOS | 


in country life is more delightfully sketched 


literature than pastoral life and 
Arcadia 


imagina- 


in classk 
its rustic simplicity. Homer calls 
“the mother Here 
tion peopled the glens and grottoes with 


ot flocks.” 


dancing nymphs, while shepherd life as- 


sumed a fantastic form with Pan chosen 


“God of the fleece, whom grateful shep- 


herds lc \ “ee 


\ superior quality of wool was obtained, 
Demosthenes tells us, by giving the “finest 
flocks special attention, even to an outer 
covering of skins to improve the fleece.” 
Fextile manufacture in 
woman’s work; to this she was called from 
The birth of every baby girl was 


Greece Was 
infancy. 
announced by streamers of wool hung to 


the door-post; while the willow wool- 


Phe distaff and spindle did the spinning 
usually of reed 


a slender shaft 


The first, a short stick, 


held the 
commonly 


rove: the second, 
of satfron wood, did t 


more 
twisting. It had a hook at the upper en 
to secure the spun yarn and a whorl to 


ward the lower to facilitate nrotion and t 


steady it. Many of the spindles wer 


Oot cost 


expert workmanship, and some 





ROVE 


SED IN THE MAKING OF 


gold, silver, bronze, ivor 
bone, weighted wit 
whorls of pottery or stone. Homer report 
a gold distaff given the Spartan Helen b 
Alexandra Egvpt; while Theocritus 
presented one of ivory to the wife of bh 
friend, Nicias of Milesia. Spinning espect 
ally appealed to the poet's fancy. Nod 
ladies are sketched as spinning or directing 
Catullus describes it exact! 


materials, of 


and wood, often 


ol 


their slaves. 
as it is seen on the little pyxis 


‘The loaded distaff in the left hand place 
With spongy coils of snow-white wool 
graced; 
From these the right hand lengthening 
fibers drew, 
Which into thread, 
grew | 


neath nimble fingers 
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IN Vas Even as early as Homer’s age, to excel  ter’s hands, a fabric she had spun and 
nen are} jp adroitly spun varn was one of woman’s woven. The Greeks claim that Athena 
chief accomplishments. So in classic art invented the art of spinning, and at times 
yen snow { rom the time of the frail heroine of Troy — she is so represented, with distaff and spin- 
s. glow latest Roman days, the figure of the dle hand. 
spinster is not uncommon. Ovid sings: Ancient Greek varns found their way into 
spinning s 
Ol reed rs amend 
ler shaft 
did the | 
pper end 
Vhorl to 
n andt 
were | 
f cost! 
| FIG. 3. ATHENIAN ONOS 
Nor would the work when finished pk a great variety of fabrics: into the coarse, 
,  somuch every-day apparel for the common. people; 
\s, while she wrought, to view each grace- into the fine, richly flowered, sprigged, and 
ful touch, bordered robes for elegant ladies; and into 
| ee — 
| 
/ 
| 
Ivor) | 
od wit 
r repor! 
lelen by | 
\eOCTILUS | 
€ of Dis 
 especi- } 
Nob FIG. 4. ATHENIAN ONOS 
lirecting 
eX" | Whether the shapeless wool in balls she — superb funeral robes for the honored dead 
wound No lady of rank allowed the departure of a 
| placed, Or with quick motion turned the spindle — relative, or hero, without weaving, as a 
wool is round,” tribute to valor, a sumptuous robe for the 


No greater tribute to virtue could be paid, 

thought the than to represent 
the wife of Odysseus at her door spinning; 
while later, Alexander honored the c aptive 
Persian Queen with a fabric from his 


rthening Greeks, 


fingers 


SIS- 








elaborately woven in 


fitting historical 


burial. These were 


brilliant color of some 


mythological design and they demanded 
perfect yarns, dyed to suit the chosen 
subject. , 

It Mary Lois KIsseti 


Ny 
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THE 1838 PAUL ET VIRGINII spent nearly ten years and almost fou} cy 


hundred thousand francs upon the project | 


Mi SST old books are merely physical ind naturally issued it in parts, beginning | “sa 
(S IVSIci and natur: ISSU t in parts, beginning| — put 
survivals, things with no history, interest- = with that dated October 10, 1836, just tha 
ing if at all for the words that are in them — the Pickwick Papers were issued ten year diff 
or because some one wrote them But orsolaterin England. Naturally the valy | mel 
occasionally, among the thousands that of any given copy in the aristocratic 
Wot 
have been poured forth, a book has a exclusive book collector's eves 1s_predi. j nea 
physical and very real corporeal person cated upon such things as the presence str 
ality, and this kind of book always has an — absence of the original paper wrappers ip | 
nterest and frequently a histor Ther which the parts came out, upon misprint _ 
re many of them like this in the aggregate, and whether or not it contains cert: 
very charming and verv real works of illustrations changed or withdrawn as t 
irt of the most tangible kind, containing printing of the parts proceeded—all 
beautiful and charming and memorable them matters de minimis to the lover « 
illustrations, as fine and genuine works of | art but responsible for the record pric 
art as any one can desire, few of them — several thousand francs paid for a unig 
expensive and many of them to be had copy in which every error and mailin 
for the money equivalent of an ordinary wrapper had been carefully — preserv 
meal at a “dairy lunch The Museum — For the print collector all that 1s importan 
has recently come into possession of several — is that it should be dated 1838 on the tit 
like this, and one of them is written about =page—which came with the indices int 
here in order that others may have it — last part issued—and that its pages should { 
too; for, as ten thousand copies of it were be clean and free from foxing. Wit n| 
printed in 1836-38, it is not rare, and its the vear and not so far from New Yor 
price, while depending upon where picked © one like this passed hands tor all of sevent 
up, In Newark or on Fifth Avenue, at the _ five cents. 
most is not very great. In addition to some quite foolish copper] 
| was just on the point of saving that — plates issued after the book was complet 
it was Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Paul et and therefore not always bound up wit! 
irginie, but that would be wrong, for it, there are twenty-nine full-page woodcuts| 
Saint-Pierre only wrote it; it is Curmer’s, by Tony Johannot printed upon Chin 
for he it was who made the book and pub- paper, and about four hundred and fitt 
lished it at Paris in 1838, so made it and smaller ones by Isabey, Meitssonier, Jo 
so published it that in the mind of the  hannot, Frangais, Huet, and others, “| 
bibliophile and print collector there is graved by Orrin Smith, Samuel an 
only one Paul et Virginie, and that Cur- Thomas Williams and the latter’s daught 
mer’s—the author had nothing to do with Mary Anna, Branston, Lavoignat, an | fort 
the physical thing Breviére, to mention less than half t or tl 
Poor old Curmer was a publisher of | most brilliant burinists of the time wh in ei 
gift books, one of the first to issue books collaborated upon the work. Coming phas 
on the subscription plan—which in thos just at the time when England failed t upor 
days meant that you subscribed the way have any distinctive designers tor upor 
you do now for a magazine, and then got block, Curmer was able to procure desig 
vour book in parts, once a month until — services of many of the best English e- Fran 
you had it all, when it was necessary, if  gravers for his project, and as he utiliz hand 
none of it had been lost, to have it bound the pick of the Frenchmen as well, t signe 
at your own and separate expense. The volume offers a peculiarly interesting upon 
revival of the woodcut in France, following opportunity for comparison of the oul Bi 
English fashion, had begun in the ’twenties, standing traits of the two schools ‘ paris 
and Curmer decided to produce a book wood engraving. It would be difficu tance 
which should be the very last word in to say that the Englishmen were bette! most 
woodcut illustration and printing. He schooled than their fellows across @ with 
2305 
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OSt lour/ Channel in view of the enormously skilful cism had come into black and white with 
Project, | work which the Frenchmen produced, a rush and a roar of truculency in 1828 
eginning\ = byt what is evident at the first glance is the vear of Hugo’s scandalous preface to 
» JUST as that the two groups worked upon quite  ‘‘Cromwell,’’ when Motte published Dela- 
on year diferent theories. Where the English-  croix’s lithographed illustrations for a 
he valu men invariably made engravings upon French translation of Goethe's Faust. 
atic an wood, little prints in which every line was The first ten years of romanticism were 
> pred neat and shipshape, smelling of the graver undoubtedly truculent, but by the end 
SENCE OF stroke, the French produced facsimiles of that period it had become the fashion 
ppers of the drawings made upon the block, and boisterousness was no longer necessary, 
lsprint marvelous renderings of the pen lines laid so that the softer and gentler side of the 
certaly 
1 as tl 

all 
lover \ 
price 

uniqu | 

mailing 
eserved 
portant | 
the titl 
sin th 





; should | 








Within 
w York } 
event) ] 

|] 
copps ly | 
npleti | i 
Ip with | L’ARRIVEE DU MISSIONNAIRI 
node DESIGNED BY T. JOHANNOT, ENGRAVED BY PORRE1 
Chin FROM THE 1838 PAUL ET VIRGINII 
id fitt 
a movement had a chance to show its head 
7 | in public without fear. Now the essence 
cl ed ———— of romanticism was an oOverweening con- 
mee || ceit, an emotionalism that needed exoti 
[, an for them by the draughtsmen, fat and easy excitement, and that could only find its 
alf th or thin and scratchy as the case might be; true outlet in the strange and far away. 
e Wi in either case reflecting their national em- The more masculine members of the group 
oming | ~— phasis, which in England had been laid had recourse to Faust and Hamlet, Ma- 
led upon the engraver, whose name appeared homet and le radeau de la Méduse—from 
or ti upon the title pages, rather than upon the which they picked the truffles they held 
Ire designer, whose name had not, while in up to the duly astonished world. But the 
ish Ke France although the engraver’s work was smaller men took it out in more sweetly 
utilias handsomely recognized, it was the de- sentimental ways, and they found their 
‘ll, | signer’s name that was printed first and great chance in the epoch-making novel 
ia upon the title. by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, perhaps after 
e oul But interesting and amusing as com- Rousseau the most important of the im- 
ls parisons of the kind are, the real impor- mediate forerunners of the precisely ro- 
lifficu tance of the book lies in its designs and mantic feeling in literaturt Where Rous- 
bette most of all in their story and the sentiment seau returned to a homely nature, Saint- 
ss Ut with which they are flooded. Romanti- Pierre went far away beyond the Equator 
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trop and exotic one, tor which he 

had to exhaust the resources of a naturall 
hot and_= sog vocabular His boo 
1 long series « lescriptions tis vears 
nee | hav read it nd m a) | distrust 
my memory [| refuse to read it again—1 
which he pointed the way to the ‘‘realism 
our d telling a tale by verbal photog 
I ipn but no. stor tor t was always 
00 Warm for any one to do anything but 
l—even to thin] And the result was 
ist exactly what our group of illustrators 
needed, for unlike Daumier they neither 
thought nor did, they described—and with 
such foolish charm! Under Curmer’s 
guidance the tudied the books of travel 
learned the island’s contours bv heart 
from the nautical guide of the period, and 


] ] ’ 
jong hours in 


Spt nt 


ot blessed memory 


1e\ Were all 


so proud and interested in the book—no 


are In descriptive drawing too great, no 


trickery too small—that somehow 


the managed actually to project into 
their work something which has kept it 
still alive and lovabk It mad Meis- 
sonier s reputation, and whatever we ma 


li 
‘Friedland’ in our present-day 


Vic ssonilel 


considerable 


romantic love of the 


primitives 


and still remains a very 


arming draughtsman 


Rarely has any book been produced 
with greater self-congratulation by a group 
of pleased and happy men. Not content 
with an elaborate table of the pictorial 
contents of the book, they stuck then 
portraits in; on the title page, disguised 


as heads on an cnt coins, those of ¢ 


and his printer Everat; on the title of the 
Indienne those of Meitssonier 


| 
Chaumiert 
spt lled wit h 


two ns!) and Paul Huet 
at the head of the list of illustrations, on 
plaques tumbled in a pile with palettes 
and brushes, woodblocks, canvases, and 
sketch books, those of Francais and 
Johannot; and at the end of all that of th 
great Orrin Smith set on a wall overt 


table on which are displayed the tools of 
his pad 
and ball 
cornered knit 


trade, glass, gravers, blocks, ink 


three- 
of tech- 
In One issue, promptly to 


them a 
telling its own tale 


slab, among 


nique. Even 


be withdrawn and therefore rare and highly 
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prized, 


did 
Curmer insert at the 


the loving and = enthusiast 
end of the Chaumiér 
“On n'est 
femme,” 


Indienne under the words 


heureux qu’avec une bonne 


bearing the 


the 


tail-piece portrait of his be- 


loved wife “bonne temme” that she un- 
was Phe Aux 
\rtistes qui ont elevé ce Monument typo- 
graphique ala Mémoire de | 
de Saint Hommagt 


profonde Reconnaissance, | 


doubtedly dedication ran 
H. Bernardin 
Pierre. d’atfectueuse et 
Curmer.” 

Lhe plaved the I little 


parts, congratu- 


lated each other, and shortly after Curmer 
was sold out—evervthing but the bloc] 
ot the “bonne temm« but his name has 


come down to us, and as long as any copies 


Oot his DoOOK 


survive so will it, indissolubl 


connected with one of the most charming 
and 


adventures that the 


masterpieces enthusiastically 


nai 


history of book-making 


Paul et 
( ould al publish I 


tells Oo] It IS not 


is not Saint-Pierre’s 


Virginie, it is Curmer’s 


wish for any happier form of immortality 
yr a collector any more charming 


session WW M | IR 


pos- 


INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION 


Tui effort ot 


the Museum to maki 
t plain to art students, designers, manu- 
facturers, and others concerned with th¢ 


production of objects having their value en- 
h art, that it 


ready to help those who may desire to ust 


anced by good stvle in stands 


ts collections to turther their ends, has 
met with interest on all sides. 
[he interest of the newspapers 1s evi 


denced by editorials in the Evening Post 

and the New York Times. We quote, 

permission, from the former, entitled An 
Arts and (¢ 


American School of the 
receive careful at- 


tention from the educational 


wit! 


ralts, ¢ 


| 


{ 
. ] 
hould 


suggestion whic 


18 
authorities. 


Four vears of war have driven into 


the background this important subject 
native school 
of arts and crafts. Not the least of the 
sacrifices we have been forced to make 


of the development of a 


is this one of leisure for the fostering of 
the flowers of civilization. By the death 
of Frederick Crowninshield, for some 
head of the American Academ\ 
at Rome and active in the development 


Vears 








| 
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of American art education, we are re- make itself felt once more. And man- 
minded that the elder protagonists of kind will need painters, sculptors, and 
our native school are passing away and handicraftsmen just as before the wat 

that it will remain for the newer gener- Where will America be when this 
ation to take up the burden after peace noble competition in the creation of the 
has come again. Even now, those of beautiful begins again? Perhaps in the 





PASSAGE DU TORRENT 


DESIGNED BY T. JOHANNOT AND FRANCAIS, ENGRAVED BY S. WILLIAM 
FROM THE 1835 PAUL ET VIRGINII 


us Who look forward to the reconstruc- field of fine arts our situation may bi 
tion period, feel that some steps should somewhat better, comparatively speak 
be taken to prepare for the new era ing, than that of Europe. Fortunately 
Life is a complex affair, made up of for us, though this is a statement that 
Ornamental as well as useful elements will meet with heated denial, we have 
No matter how many billions of debts travelled a rather saner road, in painting 
will burden humanitv’s back when nor- at any rate, than some of the other 
mal life resumes, the age-long desire for nations. We have been accused ot 
works of art and beautiful things will conventionality, and been rather proud 
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| isation. Whistler 1s not the 





pe of our school at all, but a marvelous 
sport. But Inness and Wyant are out 
T ] 1 

lassics And men like J. Francis 
\ | ] 
Murpl whose growth in public estim: 
tion 1s one of the best signs of the times 
showed what a sane but sensitive soul 
could accomplish by simply being itsell 


We have, especially in landscapt 


on conservatism coupled with fairly tre 

play of individuality \stounding gen 
lus, sticking to the manner of the school, 
however, has found no. difficulty in 
emancipating itself; as an illustration 
Blakelo stands out in. bold reltet 
Wisely enough, the chief institution 
broad to which the bes American 


talent is sent for its initial contact 
foreign influences has been founded in 
Rome, the 


hectic than in Paris, 


wher atmosphere 1s_ less 


models 
in point of time, and there- 
fore less overwhelming The American 


\ca 1 


the great 


: 


has already shown that it can 


dem\ 


produce originality even in the shadow 
of Michelangelo 

lhe higher arts of this country need 
look forward to no terrible decadence 
after the war. In so far as battle kills 
the flower of youth, it will take its toll 


of the young painters and sculptors and 
architects, as it will, and indeed already 
ot the But the frame 


education, 


nas young poets. 


work of art schools, and older 
artists to train the rising generation still 
above all, a hundred years 
On the 


tne 


and 
more of art traditions. 
hand, in the humbler 
so-called, that touch the 


remains, 
ind 

other arts 
daily lif 
child, 


5 fore 


cralts 
ol 
Wt 


woman and 


situated 


man and 
less fortunately 


every 
are 
found ourselves on the high 
not only in 


the war, 


to an 


we 
road improvement 
\merican but the ability 
of the American craftsmen to meet th 


demand. museums 


! 
taste aiso 1n 


Our were 
us all what 


beaut\ 


rap 
the dif- 


household 


new 


idly teaching was 
ference in 
furnishing and ugliness. And, to meet 


this growing demand for the beautitul, 


between 


a native craftsmanship was developing, 
excellent educational work. 
this maintains, 


Ie stered by 


An expert on subject 


ty 
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even before th 


ed 


however, that 


had a crving ne 


War, we / 


for a great indust; 
school which would offer in its curric 
lum training in major branch 
crafts. He states that, as soon 
he war is over, we shall be = minys 
50,000 craftsmen, since Europe will not 
to send us any, and we ourselves 


have not developed a sufficient number 


every 


hy ible 


and the general standard both of work. 
will suffer an alarmin 


manship and tast 


eterioration unless we look ahead an 


make provision against this contingenc 
It may seem strange, even fantast 
at the present moment, an alarn 


The after-war period yw 


to raise 
of this kind. 
see many a deficit in the supply of huma 
skill. Yet why nothin 


} 1 he 


should 





that 1s no reason 


done t 


o save the public fron 


sliding back into such abysses of wicked- 


ness as the Grant period 





ot) Americ: 


household arts 


back to the davs when the 1870 furniture { 


cluttered up American houses will b 
ready to agree that all measures would 
be justifie t forestall relapse into | 
er justified | oO tore see elapse in \ 
such terrible times. Before August, | rm 
1914, we had not vet achieved a nati es 
stvle; our household equipment, even oe 
iC 
when well designed and made, flirted a 
Hic 
with every period of every age. Alter ; 
: CICK 
the war, no matter how internation: pers 
the world becomes in politics or in a 


higher arts, 


in the handicrafts it will st 
remain nationalist. Furniture and dishes | 


and wallpaper make a home onlv when 


they have a certain harmony of char- 
acter. That is why so many American | 
homes are disturbing and why a succes 


produces 

Phe character 
of its national setting must be felt in: 
equipment. After ail, a chair 
more Ol Men 


American homes 


kaleidoscope weariness 


sion. ol 


~— 


home’s 
lived with, like a wite, 


and should therefore be mor 


has to be 


less for lite, 


than temporarily congenial with its sur |: 
roundings. Now, if we want to achiev part 
this native stvle so necessary for re acqu 
home-building, we shall have to mak ing, 
provision without too much delay for ou! Hall 
industrial training. A generous patron altre 
to found a great industrial school would It is 
appear the one thing chiefly needful. etchi 
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THE PRISON, 


BY CANALETTO 


ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


Me MBERSHIP.—At the regular meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, held on Octo- 
ber 21, [|heodore Weston, a lifelong friend of 
the Museum and its sole surviving 
Incorporator, and George S. Palmer were 
elected Honorary Fellows. The following 
persons, having qualified for membership 


now 


in their respective classes, were elected: 


FELLOW IN PERPETUIT) 
Miss EpirH MALVINA WETMORE 
FELLOW FOR LIFI 


Francis P. GARVAN 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Mrs. Witt1AM C 
SS 


PEYTON 


ROSENSTAMM 


Thirty-five persons were elected Annual 
Members 


ETCHINGS BY CANALETTO.—For the De- 
partment of Prints the Museum has recently 
acquired, in an old three quarters calf bind- 
ing, bearing the library stamp of Craigie 
Hall, the “‘Vedute Altre prese da i Luoghi 
altre ideate da Antonio Canal oe 
It is to this book, containing thirty-one 
etchings, that Canaletto looks for fame 


> 


} 


> 
y] 


as etcher—the one other print indubitabl 
by him being known only in the unique 
impression preserved in the Royal Print 
Room at Berlin. The exact date of issu 
of the set cannot stated, but it 
to have been about 1740, 
Canaletto’s with 


be appears 
shortly before 
Smith, 


»whom 


break Joseph 


then the English consul at Venice, t 
it 1s dedicated. Undoubtedly the making 


of the prints extended over some time, but 


It 1s probable that none were issued prio: 


to the publication of the set, as states 
earlier than those contained in it are of the 
greatest rarity, and differ but in trifling 
detail. For practical purposes bound 
set may be considered as containing thi 
first states. 

To the writer it seems as if Canaletto’s 
etchings have rarely received the meed 
of praise they deserve. For some curious 


reason most etchers have been 


tively little interested in the specific qual 


compara- 


ities of sunlight, space, and air—they have 
centered their endeavors elsewhere, on 
character, textures, pattern, and th 


inclosed and _ artificially, 


Whistler 


and the way in 


shadowiness_ ol 
illuminated 


cinated by dusk and night 


places. was ___fas- 
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which build 


dim mysteries But Canaletto was the 


only one perhaps who loved dazzling sun 
light and the wide and airy spaces that 1 
brings forth. He saw how the contours 
and bulk of buildings tremble as seen 
through the bright heat of an Italian sum 
mer, how textures dissolve in the glare ot 
noon, how urban vistas group themselves 
) far receding and orderly lines, and 
especially how in the full light of day ther 
ire no dense blacks, but that evervwher 
hadows are tull o lor, translucent 


He sacrificed 


most of 


much 


ice we ha com 
O regard as parth 
larly etching-lik 
but he succeeded | 
mos intelligently 


and charmingly in 


what he set out to 
do 

was not dynamic, h 
little bothered 
by imagination or 
emotion, but that 
certainly can hardly 
be held ag 


Undoubtedly he 


Was 


inst him; 
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visible. Like that of few other 
etchers 1s his work pleasant upon the wall 


gravity, its 


Space 


for it Its Suavity, Its 


cheerfulness with it, 


CATTies 
and it affords a sense 
ol phy sical escape to the prisoned eve, as ol 
a window perpetually open upon a smiling 
that 


lands Ape beckons one forth to free- 


} 


dom, the warm sun, and the open sky 


W. M. 1., Jr 


Judge A. T. Clear- 
has added to his collection of early 
American silver, and lent to the Museum, a 
all conical coffe¢ 
CXQUISITE 
workmanship — and 


character 


SILVER 


ERICAN 


Wate! 


pot ol 
unique 
bearing the mark of 
= a hitherto little- 
f | known maker, it be- 

ing marked N. G. in 

a double circle twice 
| upon the body near 
the upper handle 
socket, and upon th¢ 


bezel [here 1s en- 
| graved upon its sid 
| i coat of arms cor- 
responding in all de- 
tails with those 
the Crut- 


| borne by 





for the reportorial ‘= tendon (Crutendon 
and the decorative and Cruttenden 
ee COFFEE POT, MAKER NN. ( 
have always had family of England, 
AMERICAN, XVII! CENTURY 
their plac their Which are azure, 


most valuable plac 


in the field of art He was an artist of the 


Italian ibove al! 


eighteenth century, an 
a Venetian, and as such he was well bred, 
full of common sense, and extremely skilful 
Virtuosity, with all that it implies, was his 

his work so clear, so fluent, so transparent 


and 


his solutions of difficulties so eas\ 


graceful, that his exceedingly great ability 


is not always at first sight apparent. As 


draughtsman, within his cheerfully accep- 
ted limitations, he stands alone. Some 
have etched buildings as architecture, 


interested in their weight, their shapes, 
others have drawn them 
as evocations of mood, of dreams, of 
but Canaletto alone etched them 
sun and air and 


their personality ; 


memory ; 


as the media that mak 


fess argent, between 
Upon th 


thre estoiles WaVv\ 6) gold. 


bottom is inscribed I. C. in old Colonial 
Roman letters. The Cruttendon famils 
was represented in America at an early 


period. The arms also bear some resem- 
blance to those carved upon the tombstone 
of the Very Reverend Dean Richard Check- 
lev, who died in 1742, and is buried in the 
Granary Burial Ground in Boston 

\ JAPANESE FIGURE OF JISO. lhe 
Japanese Jiso Bosatsu, in other words, the 
Buddhistic Bodhisattva Kshitegarbha, 1s 
preéminently the helper of children, the 
patron of women, travelers, and those who 
suffer, the kindly 


with a ringed staff to frighten away the 


being who goes about 


44 
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insects Which might be trodden under foot 
He is represented as a priest with shaven 
head and long robes. In right hand 
he holds the staff Shakujo and tn the left 
the sacred jewel Mani, symbol of purity 
The Museum 
figure of Jiso, which ts at 


his 


has acquired a wooden 





in the Room ot 
Accessions. This 


present 
Recent 
dates from the Kamakura 
period, 1180-1333; 1t 1s 
made of wood, hollow tn- 
side, and 
lacquered and the 


decorated with an elabe- 


was originally 


robe S 


rate design in gold lines 
Early the eighteenth 
century. the 
placed on a new stand and 
and 


In 


figure was 





probably repaired 
lacquered all over, pre- 
to harmonize 


hands and 


sumably 
with the 
which had been darkened 
ol 


Lace 
by centuries incense 
smoke. 

For the Japanese col- 
lector this figure has the 
advantage ot 
kind earl\ 
hav- 


unusual 
wearing a 
slippers, instead ol 


ol 


ing the customary bare 
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LECTURES FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS Of the six lectures 
planned by the Museum Instructors in 
cooperation with the Instructors of the 
American Museum of Natural History 

four are vet to be given, as follows 

NEW YORK CITY 
\. Early History of New 
York, by Rov W 

Miner 

Monday, November 18, 
at 3:30 p. m., at the 


American Museum ot 
Natural History 
B. Sky-Scrapers of New 
Homer | 


Dartmouth 


\ ork, by 
Ke Ves 


College) 


Wednesday, November 


20, at 3:30 p. m. al 
the Metropolit: n Mu 
scum of Art. 

THE WAR ZONI 


- 


\\ ar Zon ( 


and France, by 


1! Belgium 
\nn | 

Phomas 

Friday, December 6, at 
3:30 p.m. at the Amer- 
can Museum of Nat- 
ural History 


B. The Arts of Belgium, 
by Agnes L. Vaughan 


Wednesday, December 











feet, and a petticoat 
under his robe, which is 11, at 3:30 p. m.at the 
also out of the ordinary. | Metropolitan Museum 
lo us the noble bearing , r of Art 
. 
» fioure - es sy “ a\ } 
ol the figure and its dis ~o we Ata ‘a 
tant kindliness will appeal a arn: Ar Oe LECTURES FOR THI 
more strongly. ety ney Dear.—tThe following 
: . . SO BOSATS 
ag OE hee 2 oo quotation from the Ev- 
JAPANESE, KAMAKURA PERIOD 
eryvwoman’s World for 
Work IN DESIGN By July calls attention to a 


Paris CHILDREN.—From November 14 to 
November 23 a selection from an exhibition 
of drawings made by children in the ele- 
mentary Paris during the war 
will be shown in Class Room B. Frank 
H. Collins, director of drawing in the ele- 
mentary schools of the city, will address 
different public school teach- 


schools of 


groups of 


ers in the exhibition room on November 
14,15, 18, and 20, at 3:30 p.m. and on 
November 16 at 10 a. m. 


> 


4 


phase of museum activity that deserves 
emphasis: 

~ vhree the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York opened its doors in 
to the lt was 
to lead and 
will 
the 


la 
ICC- 


Vears 


ago 


deaf. 


the way 


an educational way 
the first institution 
great is the hope that many 
follow. To Miss Walker 


distinction of being the first and only 


more 
was given 
turer. 
during the year, the last one being given 


She gives four talks to the deaf 


5 
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 « hot 
Her subject throughout 


| than 


o deat children 
\ 
Music or Drama. In speaking of her 


rt, as that n Kes a Wider appea 


bsorbing work, she lays particular em 


phasis prevention of morbidity 


upon th 
who have 


uselessness, helplessness in those 


partially or totally lost their hearing 
“Our immediate concern,’ she says, 
‘should be for our soldiers. We must 


make them realize contact with the 
] 
i 


that 
possible and that 


world ts stil financial 


1 


ndependence is still within their reach 


Indeed, in many wavs their loss can be 
transformed into their gain. 
deat is something 


be envied, and 1s 


The concen- 


to 


tration of a person 


quite an asset. In a 
office, 
hearing is able to do 
half the 
clerk. He 
interruptions 


crowded, noisy, a man who has 


twice the 


lost his 


amount of work nervous 


tension of a normal is not dis- 
tracted by the 
that the other 

We are glad to announce the remaining 
Miss Walker’s course for this 
hope that this notice ma\ 
not known 


The 


open 


thousand 


has to bear.’ 


lectures in 
season, in the 
reach the eve of some who have 
hitherto of this source of enjoyment 
lectures, given in Class Room A, ar¢ 
without tickets to all who read the lips. 
FOR ADULT 
November 23, at 3 p. m. A 
Modern Bronzes 
March 15, at 3 p 
Neill Whistler 
April 12, at 3 p.m. Willham M. Chas 
FOR CHILDREN 
May 7, atl! a.m lhe Tomb ot 


; 


Group ol 


m James Abbott Me- 


King 


EDUCATIONAL WorRK IN THE MUSEUM 
When th which the 
Museum ts directly responsible—thi 
and seminars conducted by the Museum 


under 


educational work for 


classes 


the lectures and story-hours given 


auspices, the appointments met in the 


Museum by members of the Museum St 





has all been enumerated, the record o 
the educational work carried on in thi 
Museum is not vet complete: for there 1s 

erowing use of the teaching hits 
ifforded by the Museum galleries, « 
rooms, and lecture hall on the part of pub 
lic and pri e schools, colleges, art as 
ciation l ] il 1 | \ 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OTF 
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yf institutions 
and lecturers who have recently begun at 
the Museum their teaching activities for 
New York University, 
Hunter Columbia University. 
Barnard and 
the Friends’ School, the Ballard School. 
the School of Liberal and Fine Arts, the 
National Training School, the School of 
Ethical Culture, the Dearborn-Morgan 
School, Miss Chapin’s School, the Lehman- 
lLeete School, the Gunnery School, Miss 
Spence’s School, the Scudder School, Miss 
Deverell’s French School, Miss Hopkins’ 
School, the Brearley School, Hansen’s 
School of Art, the Comstock School, the 
Finch School, Packer Institute, Mme. Rief- 
French School, and Mme. Skerten’s 
School; the School Art League; and Dr 
George H. Kriehn, Dr. Leland 
Hunter, Miss Neale, and Miss Wangeman. 
his list is exclusive of public schools. Stu- 
dents from (¢ Opel Union, the Art Students 
League, New York School of Fine and 
\pplied Art, the New York School of 
Applied Design for Women, and the Fash- 
ion Academy have also been working by 
themselves from the Museum 
[he Museum extends a hearty welcome to 
thus utilize its 
them in ever\ 


following list 


denced by the 


the winter season 
( ollege, 


( ollege, Feachers’ College: 


fel’s 


Gree ree 


objects. 


all who collections, and 


stands ready to assist pos- 


sible wav. Others who have not vet 


taken advantage of the Museum for object 
to com- 


° > 1 
desire to are asked 


the Secretary 


teaching but 
municate with 

THE CHILDREN’S Hour.—In_ addition 
to the Sunday afternoon story-hours for 
children, and those on Saturday mornings 
for the children of members of the Museum 
which began for the season on November 2, 
everv Wednesday afternoon from 3:30 until 
5 o'clock Class Room B is reserved for tht 
there under Miss 
intimate 


hildren, who congregat« 
Chandler’s direction for a 


more 
Museum objects than its possible 


StUCY O} 


with the larger groups attending the story- 


| All children are welcom Books 


to read, games to play, objects 


1ours 
to draw 


journeys through the Museum 


from, littl 


yalleries under the conduct of one of thew 
own number, all these make the hour 
pleasurably varied nd all are carefully 


| anned al 
nnected 
scomplis! 
impre 
riving h 
teach. 
it POSSt 
nd shape 
sult, we 
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sianned around one central theme closely 
nnected with a story already told, to 
omplish a definite result, strengthening 
ye impression created by the story and 
ving home the truth it was intended 

teach. The familiarity with objects 
at possess beauty and harmony of line 
nd shape and color thus acquired must 
sult, we believe, in an unconscious train- 
s of taste and appreciation. 


AmonG MuseEuM MEN IN SERVICE. 
he Museum is receiving news from time 
time of the welfare of those who went 
rom its service Into the war, and are now 
ther with the forces abroad or in camps 
rnaval stations in this country. 

Word has just been received that Capt. 
H. E. Winlock, who has been for some 
time instructor in our American Heavy 
\rtillery School in France, has recently 
en promoted to the rank of Major in 
the same branch of the service. 

\lbert B. Nixon, who has been in our 
my in France since last spring, as Ser- 
seant in Co. I of the 306th Infantry, was 
recently commissioned Second Lieutenant 
and has been detailed to Co. D of the 311th 
nfantry. 

Word has been received from Lieutenant 
\rtthur C. Mace, who has been in the 
ritish army since the first year of the 
yar, that he is still with the British force 
Operating with the Italian army in north- 
m Italy, where he has been during the 
ast year. 

Norman de Garis Davies recently volun- 
an ambulance driver 
the Balkan 


red for service as 
with the British 
ront and has now arrived there. 
Letters have recently from 
geant Russell A. Plimpton, now at 
ront, where he is connected with Battery 
Jot the 306th Field Artillery in the 
camouflage. He records his visit to a 
rch ina small town which had just been 
acuated by the Finding the 
stments of the clergy about 
gathered them up, 
to awall 


forces on 


come Ser- 
the 


work 


Germans 
scattered 
1 the dusty floor, he 
ided them, and put them away 
return of their owners—an occupation 
ing many a hour 


Lieutenant Durr Friedlevy is in the Cam- 
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OF ARI 
ouflage Detachment of the Aérial Observers 
School at Langley Field, Hampton, Va 

William M. Milliken has been commis- 
sioned a Second Lieutenant 
with an aviation squadron of the Signal 
Reserve Corps. 

Sergeant Oscar W. Aubé is connected 
with the 1st Motor Mechanics Regiment 
of the Signal Corps Air Service in France. 

Stanley T. Rowland for about a 
has acted as orderly in a base hospital 
at. G t; at the last account he 
surgeon’s assistant in giving 


and is across 


Veal 


was 
serving as 
anaesthetic. 

Stephen Grancsay has 
to the Quartermaster’s Corps at the port 
of St. N For over a he 
helped in ordering supplies and attending 
to their transportation. He 
also as interpreter. 

S. Marchat, armorer, returned at the 
outbreak of the war as a French reservist 
and was placed in charge of a branch of 
a large auto repair shop in or near Paris. 

Robert A. Gordon been commis- 
sioned a Second Lieutenant and attached 
to the 422d Telegraph Battalion at Camp 
Vail, Little Silver, N. J 

Herbert L. Doyle, after rising to th 
rank of Sergeant Major and seeing servic 
at the front, was sent to Paris to an officers 


been attached 


vear has 


has served 


has 


TeCeLVe d 


training school, where he 
a commission as Second 


John W. Myers, now a 


has just 
Lieutenant. 
Sergeant in thi 


Quartermaster’s Corps, is stationed at 
Base Hospital 202 
Gaetano Cecere is with the American 


France, in the 
Company Bot 


Force in 
Section of 


Expeditionary 
Camouflage 


the goth Engineers 

[HE FourtH Liperty LoAN.—One hui 
dred and_ sixty-three of the men 
women in the service of the Museum 
scribed to the Fourth Liberty Loan, most 
of them upon the instalment plan 
payment which was offered to them by th 
Trustees. The amount of the subscrip 
tions thus received was $22,300, and 1 
addition the trustees of the Employ 
Association subscribed for $2,000, m 


a total of $24 


Museum 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


OCTOBER, 1915 


CLASS OBIEC] SOURC} 
\N i I )s 2 1] early II] \.D. Gift of Hugh G. | 
White 
\N ( is t t j (;reel} 1\ | 
B. ¢ G f W; sS.D 
pairs earrings, Etrus¢ iI 
| ( Purchase 
e 11CS PG se, 5 yvnast\ Purchas 
Floor Il, Ro 5 
MUNI ND Mans | s (8) fr I 
19 | 1St 
| NTIN & te San M I VIS 
Cone if t « Staniev A. ( 
Roses Geor ( Gift of Mrs. M re 
Velcher 
\ T Nh t ) 
Japanese, modern Gift of Minoru Okada 
Wine E. Roon ainting on silk, Seated Buddha, Corean, Gift of Maurice Abrams 
Korat period memory of Leo Stein 
11, Roon 2 Portrait of the Artist, by John Vanderlvr Bequest of Ann S Stepher 
In memory of her mot! 
| CN N ( ( on Ss Pa t }{ rost ¢ 
H, Ro panese | has 
| RI fragment t stucco frieze Persial 
Wing E, Room 14 Rhages), XI-XII cent Gift of H. K. Kevork 
Wing |. Room 13 Bronze statuette. Moses. Florentine sex 
ond half of XVI cent Gift of Duveen Brot 
| wocarved wood mantelpieces, Amer 
early XIX cer G Francis P_G 
| } Ss ronze Stal tte Dar Woman \ 
Renée Prahar ( \lfredoS 
| Room 9 Bronze ituette, Man wit! k, | \M Gil Mrs. | : 
nonri Young H irriman 
LOCATION OBTECI SOU RCI 
*Fragment of a cubit, flint-like limestone 
Egyptian, Empire period Lent by W. Gedney 
Floor Il, Room 22 Silver coffee pot (maker's mark, N. G Lent by Hon. A. I. ¢ 
American, XVIII cent water 
Wing J, Floor Armchair, French or Italian, late XVIII 
South Corridor cent.; *embroidered velvet panel, [he 
Crucifixion, Italian, XVI cent Lent by Mrs. S. H. P. Pe 
Painting, Jonah, by Albert P. Ryder Lent by Col. C. E. S. Wo 


DONORS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, IQI8 


THE LIBRARY |. J. Thompson 
Wallis & Son 


Solomon Davis : 
: Warwick House, Ltd 


Miss Clara Therese Evans 
| de Farcy 
Sumner Healy 

) 4 S 
William Helburn THE DEP'T. OF PRINI 
4. H. Hopkins William F. Hopson 


M. Knoedler & Co W. Roberts 
H. C. Levis Howard Mansfield 
H de Raasloff Miss Juliet W Robinson 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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| CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


NOVEMBER I3-—-DECEMBER I5 


lyn-| November 13 Bertran 1 the Brave (For the Blind) Winifred E. Howe 2:00 P.M 
15 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornel! 10°00 M 
10 Storv-Hour for Children of Members Anna C. Chandler { 
is 10 Decorative Arts of the XII1 Century Edith R. Abbot 2:30 M 
10 Mediaeval Italian Sculpture William H. Goodyear, 
Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences 1:00 
i Salespeople s Seminar (ir Corn 2 -4 
17 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 
| 17 Oriental Armor George ©. Ston 1:0 M 
18S Early History of New York (for Publix 
ohen School Pupils) Roy W. Miner } 
‘red | 20 Skv-scrapers of New York (for Pub 
School Pupils Homer E. Keves 
Dartmot ( eg 
4 22. Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Corn 10% 
ams 23 Story-Hour for Children of Members Anna C. Chandler 1 ( 


sothic Work Edith R. Abbot 2 
2 \ Group of Modern Bronzes (For the 


eph 
mother Deat Jane B. Walker 
23 Greek Sculpture Geor H. ¢ 
Harvard U1 sity { { 
24 Salespecple s Seminar Grace Corne 2:30-4 
| 24 Storv-Hour Anna C. Chandler ) 
24 Ihe Mountings of a Japanese Sword Francis S rt Kers 4:00 
ers | 29 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Corne \ 
30 Storv-Hour for Children of Members nna C. Chandler 
30 Greek Painting George H. Chas { 
December 1 Salespeople’s Seminat Grace Corne 2 1:30 \ 
urd H.j 1 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 
1 H Sor ’ \. D. F. Hamlin 
Columbia Uni } 10 N 
| 3) «6Gallervy Talk (For Public School 
| eachers Museum Instructors 5:4 M 
Roatt © Salespeople s Seminat Grace Cornell M 
( © Ihe War Zone of France and Belgium 
For Public School Pupils Ann E. Thomas 
7 Story-Hour for Children of Members Anna C. Chandler 10°33 M 
7 Christian Art in Egypt John Shapley 
Pe Brown University 4:00 P.M 
Wood. | 8S  Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2:30-4:30 P.M 
S Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3 00 
8 kighteenth-Century Art E. Raymond Bossan 
Carnegie Inst 
Technology 1:00 P. M 
it The Arts of Belgium (For Public Schoot 
Pupils Agnes L. Vaughan 5:30 
13 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Corne 10:00 A. M 
14 Story-Hour for Children of Members Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M 
14 Byzantine Architecture Howard C. Butler, 
Princeton University 1:0 
15 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 500 


15 Mural Painting E. H. Blashfield 4:00 


‘At the American Museum of Natural History. Course given in codperation with the Metro- 
| Politan Museum 
2 Ay the Metropolitan Museum of Art Course given in cooperation with the \mer in vlu 
tum of Natural History 
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MUSEUM OJ] ARI port 
\Np 82D STREET \ set of all handbooks published for general 
eS distribution, upon request at the Museum 
er tne rector MK " ,1 ’ 1 
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ellowship Members have, upon request, double } 
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lar vear, single 
ee BET tT to Annual Members; their families are included 
‘ a i of Te : in the invitation to any general reception, and 
7 whenever their subscriptions in the aggregat 
RUSTEES OF THI amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to by 
UM elected Fellows for Life, and to become members VOLU! 
President of the Corporation. For ther particular OLt 
Fir \ e-P1 ont iddress the Sect 
“ I Vice-President 
Honor ? I i { Sul \ ro . 3 Oo M Satur THE 
New \ On Monday and Friday ar nission fe 
( 25 cents is charged t except members ar 
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. I) : \) Cn Ire naer s CT \ S ) ( LT Tq) 
nitted unless accompanied by an adult Muse 
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on d 
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j S. | Members isitors, ; teachers desiring t 
\ ( Tam see the collector f the Museum under expert ered 
vy secure the ser es of members | over 
oT AFT of the staff on application to the Secretary. AN] patie 
j I 
ppomntment sho | referably be mac i : 
R NSON iia speci ears ; ‘ j 7 1 } searcl 
] | | his service 1s tree to members and to teacneTs | Dal 
‘sic late ; | ; raim 
| | ore in the public schools of New York City, as we raim 
WARD I Ns N | 1 ‘ 
I I as )«6to)6h6Upupils” «under their guidance lo % Lond 
\ M. I i thers a charge twenty-! ents per perst seque 
| Vili t i ithamin um char of one at if 1, 
n hoi : 
BasHForD DEAN sles of the 
. | oe PRIVILEGES rO STUDENTS ; 
ATt.52U. B H REITZ PRIVI Gt | l I Coll 
iivswans At’ lis | tn tone AU 
WILLIAM ML. IVINS, JI For special privileges extended to teachers 
Eriac 1. eunile. and art ehidenté and for use aa 1909, 
} ' Me 
WILLIAM CLIFF , brarv. classrooms, study rooms, collection of tan- tnoug 
Henry F. Davipson tern slides, and Museum collections, see speck auth 
ie" Hy Es 1") 
NRAD HEWITI . , , bera 
requests for permits to Copy ind to pnoto- " 
R 1A » | Racy 1 4 \I a el a Idressed t Mrs. 
Alf DACH oT ipn in ne tuseun snould | AGa;4 CU 
the Secretary No permits are necessary !0f ownel 
sketchin ind for taking snapshots with hand Uni 
1eVise Ss 10 cameras Permits are issued for al days excep tions 
whocontribute 5,000 Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal hol the | 
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the Museum photographer the fi 
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Fifth Avenue entrance and at the vier of | work 
member and his family, main st e ists will be sent on applicatio e 
main staircas Lists will be s« | stimu 





on Mondays nd Fridays Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretary 

ickets a year, each ol 

once, on either Monday RI S1 \| RAN | Vopyrig 
\ restaurant located in the basement on te ENTERE! 

general reception given north side of the main bu is open [OM FP  cepr, 
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